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MEDITATION., 



NATOLE VELY, the painter o! 'Meditation,' the 
.picture whichwe present on the opposite -page, is 
a young Paris, artist, and a pupil of M.Signol. 
The .'painting was in the last Salon, where its re- 
markable beauty attracted general attention. The 
figure is exceedingly-graceful, and the draperies 
cleverly arranged. Perhaps,, however,.. to the 
general observer, the. most attractive feature of the work is the 
pretty face of the subject, and 4ts quiet and thoughtful expression 




very happily suggests the meditative • tenour of the thoughts. 
The background of the picture- is formed of rich mediaeval 
tapestries, which -are massed in. effect> but add considerably to the 
force of the figure and- its draperies. ' Vely was- represented in the 
Salon of 1874 by an ideal picture, ,the subject of which was -drawn 
from; Sir Walter Scott's " Bride of Lammermoor," in illustration 
of the passage, "Already their -lips and their hands had sealed 
their vows." For this picture he was awarded a medal of the 
third class. . 



HENRI REGNAULT 




HERE is a time to die," saith the Scripture. For 
artist and author alike there is a period when 
death seems most to be the robber of a sorrow- 
ing world. When an aged head, heavy with 
years as with laurels, as in the case of Corot, 
is pillowed to its last long rest. Art can but 
sigh assent to the fitting close of a glorious, 
career. When the youthful hand that has just learned to wield the 
inspired pen or magic brush is stayed forever, the world has but to 
mourn over a blighted promise. But for him who is struck down 
in mid career, who has revealed himself the possessor of the glorious 
gift of genius, arid who has unveiled to us some portion of the 
' wonders which his hand is destined to create for us in the future, 
then death comes as a summons to the warrior with the battle half 
fought, to the treasure-seeker with the gold and gems just within 
his eager clasp, to the singer with his sweetest strain half completed 
upon his lips. Thus lost the, world Zamacois, Fortuny, and Henri 
Regnault. 

Henri Regnault was born at Paris, in • October, 1843. His 
father was a member of the French Academy, and became director 
of the government manufactory at Sevres in 1854. Under the em- 
pire the artistic side of the celebrated manufactory of porcelain was 
somewhat neglected, and yet among the decorators might often be 
found artists of real talent. At the epoch of which we write, Troyon 
was numbered among the artists , employed in this branch of the 
works, and it was he who gave to the young Regnault his. first ideas 
of drawing. But at this time the future painter of ' Salome ' was far 
fonder of music than" of drawing. It was not till some years later 
that his real life-vocation became apparent. While he was at 
school, he covered" his writing-paper and the margins of his books 
with sketches ; and often, whena subject for composition was given 
out to the pupils, he would produce a sketch instead of an essay, or 
else would illustrate a meagre abbreviation of the subject with a 
crowd of spirited drawings. He had also leanings towards sculp- 
ture, and while still at school he modelled a horse which was pre- 
served for a long time at Sevres, and possibly is stiir to be seen 
there. At the age of sixteen he made a series of pen-drawings to 
illustrate the works of Andre Chenier. But in these early produc- 
tions there was scarcely any trace visible of the striking and pecu- 
liar genius which was manifested in his later works. For Regnault 
was beyond all things a colourist. The palette and the canvas 
were necessary to him for the full revelation ot his powers. 

When he left college he devoted himself at once, and earnestly, 
to the study of Art. He studied under MM. Montfort, Lamothe, 
and Cabanel, successively. The first two were mediocrities hardly 
fitted to direct the first manifestations of so unique and powerful 
a talent. As to M. Cabanel, be is well known as one of the most 
gifted of the living historical painters of France. In 1 863 Regnault 
competed, but unsuccessfully, for the Prix de Rome. The follow- 
ing year he exhibited two portraits at the Salon, which failed to 
attract any attention from the public. But, encouraged by his 
friends, he tried in 1866, a second time, for the Prix de Rome, and 



succeeded in winning it. The subject given out for the competitors 
was 'Thetis bringing to Achilles the Arms forged by Yujcan.' In 
the picture of Regnault the figure of Thetis was of singular grace 
and elegance, and certain effects of light and combinations of colour 
revealed the peculiar gifts of the young painter. This picture is 
preserved at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. It is an interesting study, 
as being the first work wherein Regnault displayed the actual bent 
of his talent. 

In 1866 he departed for Italy. It is said that he was not deeply 
impressed by the chefs-d'oeuvre of ancient Art. He returned to 
Paris the following year, in order to be present at the Grand Expo- 
sition Universelle. Personally he was represented there merely by 
a panel painted for a dining-room, in collaboration with two other 
artists, Edouaf-d Blanchard and George Claivin. ■ After the close 
of the Exposition he returned to Roirie, and shortly after he exe- 
cuted, to order, a series of twenty-seven drawings of Ropi an scenes, 
characters, &c., for the serial • publication, the . Tly^/r du Monde. 
But the editor found these designs too remarkable to be wasted on 
the pages of a periodical. They were reserved to serve as illustra- 
tions to a large and costly work, the " Rome" of Francis Wey. 
This book is said to give the most faithful and complete picture 
possible of the Eternal City. It became extremely popular, and 
thousands of copies were sold, not only in Europe but in the United 
States. Of. its myriad illustrations,- those furnished by Regnault 
are decidedly the most striking. Few have understopd, as he did, 
the local character, the intimate side of the Roman people, their 
manners and customs. , ....:...; '. 

In 1868 he sent to Paris two large pictures, besides some smaller 
works. One of these paintings was exhibited at the Salon of that 
year; it was a full-length portrait of a lady in crimson velvet, and 
accompanied by a black greyhound. The critics accorded much 
praise to the ease and grace of the figure, the brilliancy of the 
colouring, and to the air of refinement and elegance which pervaded 
the whole. The other picture was the ' Automedon,' a nude youth 
restraining two fiery steeds. The two horses, one black and the 
other of a tawny hue, were .painted with vigour and even with a 
touch of exaggeration. The very strength and boldness of this 
picture half terrified and half bewildered- criticism. 

Late in the year Regnault feir ill and decided to return home. 
But, when he, arrived at Marseilles; he learned the tidings of the 
revolution in Spain, the flight of the queen, and the proclamation 
of a republic. Though still • suffering, the prospect of beholding 
the varied and animated scenes of a- Spanish revolution proved an 
irresistible temptation to him, and he departed at once for Spain. 
A few days after his arrival in Madrid, he beheld, the hero of the 
hour, Juan. Prim, passing through the streets on his black horse, 
and followed by a motley and shrieking crowd. ...That sight was an 
inspiration for the artist. At the 5^/^;; of the. following ..year was 
exhibited his now celebrated, equestrian portrait of General Prim, 
which forms to-day one of the gems of the collection of the Luxem- 
bourg. Every visitor to that gallery pauses before that picture. 
Its exhibition was as a revelation to the public, and the fame of 
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